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JOHN BULL. 


Ar what period this national sobriquet was first conferred 
upon the Englishman is not quite so well established as 
its origin from his national dish—Roast Beef. Both are 
matters of the mouth ; and this borrowing of a name from 
the kitchen is by no means peculiar to England. Thus, 
we identify the Irishman with his potato; the Scotchman 
with his haggis; the Frenchman with his fricassee ; the 
German with his sauer-kraut; the Italian with his 
macaroni, &c.: and, it is not too much to add, that so 
far as the material can bespeak the immaterial, each of 
these national dishes conveys the characteristic of the 
people by whom it has been adopted. The assumption, 
moreover, is from a leaf of the Abernethian code, which 
insists upon the indissoluble sympathy of head and 
stomach ; just as people who drink beer think beer. 

If our bovine cognomen be contemporary with Roast 
Beef, then is John Bull not more than two centuries old. 
We find the sobriquet of Front-de-Beeuf, (forehead of an 
ox), in the roll of Battle Abbey ; but, the earliest occur- 
rence of Bull we must leave to be taken by the horns by 
Sylvanus Urban, (be he sturdy enough for such an enter- 
prise,) or to Mr. Moule, should he be hereafter disposed 
to write the Heraldry of Quadrupeds as cleverly as he has 
accomplished “ the Heraldry of Fish,” and in his notices 
of five or six hundred families, and their intermarriages, 
to illustrate the antiquity of giving a sprat to catch a 
herring. 

Beef may have been a luxury of the monastic kitchen 
long before it appeared at the royal table in England ; 
for the monks appear to have been alike indefatigable in 
their anxiety for our welfare, temporal as well as spiritual ; 
and their vinum theologicum speaks wonders for their cure 
of bodies, as their illuminated missals do for that of souls. 
If venison was their grand piece de resistance, beef may, 

robably, have been with them irresistible; and King 
enry’s trick upon the surfeit-sick abbot of Reading, 
by which he restored him to his appetite for beef, appears 
to have been but a waggish piece of tantalization; whilst 
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the king’s disguise as a yeoman of the guard has been | 


perpetuated to our day in the name of beef-eaters, and | 


“ the obvious looks and living of the men themselves.” 
Again, a very small proportion of the 160 gallons of mus- 
tard, that it seemed good to the Earl of Northumberland 
and his council to make and eat per annum, was con- 
sumed with beef, for a boiled chine was only allowed on 
flesh days. “In the boon days, or rather nights, of Charles 
II., we find a roasted chine of beef a supper dish ; for 
Charles’s cabinet dinners were shabby-genteel in the 
extreme: only think of a leg of mutton, fowls, pullets, 
and larks, all in a dish; anchovies and prawns to make 
up; and the prime minister picking a marrow-bone, or at 
most regaling himself with “ the best universal sauce in 
the world”—parsley, toast, vinegar, salt and pepper, beat 
up ina mortar! It is thus pretty plain that royalty kept 
his best meals for his mistresses. 

It is worth remarking, that Roast Beef and “ God save 
the King” are about of the same date; and the music of 
this impressive anthem was composed by Dr. John Bull, 
of the choir of the royal chapel, in the reign of James II. 
Whether John Bull can be referred to the once 
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— pastime of Bull-baiting in England, is hard to 
tell. Although it was one of our national sports for 
nearly seven centuries, it was by no means peculiar to 
this country; since the Spaniards borrowed this pastime 
from their Roman conquerors. 

However obtained, John Bull appears to have passed 
into a standing characteristic of our countrymen. Arbuth- 
not, if we mistake not, identifies John’s humour with the 
rise and fall of the weather-glass; and the variableness of 
his temper is probably a consequence of “ skiey influ- 
ences.” And, “as there are more days in the year in 
which one can enjoy one’s self in the open air in England 
than in any other portion of the known world,” so the 
character of John Bull beams brighter with benevolence 
than any other variety of human kind: his heart is ever 
warm with the sunshine of unaffected love ; and although 
his finer affections may be coated with a rough exterior, 
it enshrines a pearl of inestimable price, in his universal 
sympathy with the weak, and his generous exercise of the 
virtues of the strong. 

John Bull exhibits some very bold and marked features, 
perhaps a greater number than any other national cha- 
racter. Of these, the most prominent is his love of liberty, 
which includes the right of thinking, saying, writing, and 
doing most things which opinion may dictate and inclina- 
tion prompt. It is true that this right has often run riot 
into lawless passion ; and the pages of John’s history are 
not unstained with blood shed in civil strife, when the 
physical has usurped the moral: but happily, such dis- 
plays of weakness, or rather waste of strength, are becom- 
ing few and far between ; and John is, at all events, less 
inclined for tumult than his neighbours. 

John’s most estimable quality—his love of justice, “ the 
source of all honourable dealing among the higher classes, 
and of what is emphatically called fair play in the trans- 
actions of humble life’—coupled with his love of plain- 
speaking, has been well typified in one of his newspapers, 
bearing his own name—the John Bull. This was a happy 
thought, which has been happily carried out; and 
patronymic is one of the best successes of the journalism 
of the present century. 

Our admiration of John’s love of liberty must, however, 
be qualified: in a spirit of contradiction, ludicrous to all 
except those who suffer by it, he allows a man to get into 
his debt, and if he cannot pay him, he locks him up, and 
thus deprives him of the opportunity of ever doing so. 
To heal this legislative sore, John has passed laws for 
stripping a debtor of all he possesses, and turning him 
into the world to begin again: this is certainly better than 
branding the debtor as a criminal by imprisonment; but, 
what can be said of John’s anomalous law for taking a 
man’s property, locking him up for a time, placing him at 
a bar, alike publishing his faults and misfortunes to the 
world, and then turning him into it with a reputation 
little fairer than that of a swindler? Bankrupts are the 
aristocracy of debtors; insolvents the very canaille; and 
one of the former, in comparison with the latter, is a cre- 
ditable character. John, these are anomalies which you 
ought to correct: they may be safety-valves for prison- 
walls, but they are clanking fetters about men’s hearts. 

John’s feeling of independence often so elevates his 
temper as to impel him into extremes, both of good and 
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evil: he is more purely patriotic than his neighbours; yet 
he can be equally factious. This arises from his extreme 
pride of independence, of which he sometimes has more 
than of independence itself: this instance of the shadow 
being stronger than the substance is a reversal of physical 
laws, and a moral defect. 

John and his family have 

“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye ;” 

and this and reserve are traits too ungracious to be over- 
looked by foreigners, who lose no opportunity to exagge- 
rate them. ‘An Englishman,” says an American writer, 
“is so little disposed to hold discourse with strangers, at 
ordinaries, coffee-rooms, or places of amusement, that 
he is apt to consider their address to him, as involving 
some sinister design upon his purse or his dignity; and 
if he reply without rudeness, it is in the coldest man- 
ner. A Frenchman, and most other Europeans, will 
readily and cheerfully converse with whatever people he 
may chance to be placed; but an Englishman draws him- 
self in like a snail from any contact with strangers, and he 
operates upon the spirit of cheerfulness among them, as 
water acts upon fire. This is partly the effect of pride; 
it arises also, in part, from the want of that early introduc- 
tion to society which is common on the continent. An 
English boy is sent to a distant school, of a republican 
character, where he is thrown upon his own resources ; 
while a French stripling, under the care of his mother, 
is conversant with gay and fashionable society. It is 
probable,” notes the same author, “ that the repulsive 
manner of the Englishman to strangers, is somewhat the 
result of the state of society in England. The crowded 
manner in which the people of that country live, exposes 
them to constant encroachments, from the impertinent, 
obtrusive, and designing; and a haughty demeanour is, 
perhaps, worn abroad, as a defensive armour against such 
characters. This seems a more probable solution, from 
the fact, that the moment you cease to stand in the rela- 
tion of a stranger to an Englishman, and become his guest, 
nothing can be more frank and hearty than his treatment 
of you.” This may be correct in the main; but, on the 
other hand, an Englishman would sip sherbet with a 
stranger at Constantinople, to whom he would not have 
spoken in an English coffee room. 

“Tt must be admitted, however, that an Englishman 
has some ground or excuse for pride, and that in many 
European countries he may reasonably have a feeling of 
superiority. He feels that he isa member of that great 
empire, to which Europe looks with respect; his country 
holds the trident of the ocean, or at least of the seas that 
wash the old world. Britain holds the keys of the Medi- 
terranean, controls the commerce of India, and has an 
empire there; upon her dominion the sun never sets; and 
all these pour their countless riches to swell the wealth of 
England. The Englishman may also feel in his own 

rson, some pride that he is a countryman of Shakspeare, 

ewton, and a thousand renowned names in science, 
adventure, and charity: he may appropriate tu himself 
a portion of the fame of the Nile, of Blenheim, and of 

aterloo ; and these are surely some incentives to pride. 
One of the purest men that ever lived, and himself an 
Englishman, declares that it is satisfaction enough for the 
ambition of a moderate man, 

* That Wolfe’s great name’s contemporal with his own, 

And Chatham’s language is his mother tongue.’ ” 

John’s propensity to rate highly his own merits, and 
the dignity of his country, has sometimes led him to 
underrate the merits of others; but, even this fault has 
been much exaggerated. In some overdrawn English 
comedies, John has been made to say that, for aught he 
could see, “ all foreigners are fools;” but this is over- 





stepping the naturalness of the’pure drama. The cha- 
racters in Colman’s John Bull tread upon the verge of 
caricature ; for the piece, like many others, being written 
at the time John was at war with France, it was well 
Re with national compliment and clap-trap, to keep 
the Englishman’s mettle to the mark. The soul-stirrin 
songs of Dibdin are believed to have wondrously inspired 
our brave seamen in some of their hardest-fought battles ; 
and surely such aid is as legitimate as Napoleon’s “ sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal” to cheer his troops in 
crossing the Alps. No sooner had the continental war 
ceased, than John and his numerous progeny began to 
spread over Europe, and in their intercourse with fo- 
reigners, to excite their jealousy; but, however John 
may have valued their merits, every candid foreigner 
who has visited England will allow its superior civiliza- 
tion to that of his own country. It is not one of John’s 
weak points to boast of this; for he better knows how to 
wear his honouts. 

John’s fondness for travelling is, certainly, as old as 
his sobriquet ; and although wars may, from time to time, 
have pent him up in his own isle, he has never lost an 
opportunity to get beyond it: and hence his grandest 
enterprises of conquest and civilization. As he is the 
wena denizen of earth, his purse has been lawful 
game for those in other countries who live by taking the 
stranger in. Hence, John’s hatred of imposition, so that 
he would sooner give a pound than ay nd a shilling ; 
and this spirit of resistance is a marked feature of John 
Bullism. Possibly, John’s natural liberality and open- 
handedness may have led him sometimes to play the 
magnifico; and if so, he has made the rod for his own 
back: but, his own love of principle in paying what is 
just leads him, in the like proportion, to resist all attem 
at injustice: so that this John Bullism is a virtue, and a 
stanch one too. We remember a practical illustration 
of this spirit. Some years since, when at Versailles, after 
making the detour of the gardens, we were charged by 
the guide double the price demanded of our companion, 
a Frenchman; and, on inquiring the cause, the reply of 
the cicerone was “ because you are Inglees !”” 

In concluding, for the present, we may observe that in 
all squabbles about national character, it is a common 
error to charge upon a nation a fault which belongs to 
every one of the human family. * 





MARRIAGE. 


WirH all its ills and evils, man knows no happiness until 
he marries ; let him possess a woman of sense and virtue, and 
of whom he himself is worthy, and he will feel a solid and 
permanent joy, of which he never was before sensible. For, 
as somebody says, the happiness of marriage, like the interest 
of money, arises from a regular and established fund ; while 
unmarried libértines live upon the principal, and become 
bankrupt in character and respectability. To be sure, (as 
the same authority tells us,) uninterrupted happiness no man 
can or ought to expect. Life is no sinecure; fruits do not 
spring spontaneously from the earth, as they did in the garden 
of Eden, nor does manna drop from the clouds as it did in 
the wilderness. But as a scheme of solid comfort, matrimony 
affords to well-regulated minds a double share of pleasure in 
prosperity, and a solace in sorrow and adversity. 

Per contra.—The following is from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
written, probably, by some disappointed swain : 

MARRIAGE.—Look at the great mass of marriages that 
take place over the whole world; what poor, contemptible 
affairs they are! A few soft looks, a walk, a dance, a squeeze 
of the hand, a popping of the question, a purchasing of a cer- 
tain number of yards of white satin, a ring, a clergyman, a 
stage or two in a hired carriage, a night in a country inn, 
and the whole matter is over. For five or six weeks two 
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sheepish-looking persons are seen dangling on each other’s 
arm, looking at water-falls, or making morning calls, and 
guzzling wine and cakes ; then every thing falls into the most 
monotonous routine ; the wife sits on one side of the hearth, 
the husband on the other, and little quarrels, little pleasures, 
little cares, and little children, gradually gather around them. 
This is what ninety-nine out of a hundred find to be the 
delights of matrimony. 





MARRIED AND SINGLE. 
** A bachelor leads an easy life.” 

One of the most respectable features in French society is 
the colonization of families. The Parisian hotels are con- 
structed upon a prodigious scale ; and, when belonging to a 
family of consideration, the various suites of apartments are 
inhabited by its various branches, instead of being appor- 
tioned to lodgers. A family mansion, in a first-rate situation, 
is usually devoted on the ground-floor to shops or offices. 
The first floor, or appartement d’honneur, is inhabited by the 
heads of the family; the second, by the married sons and 
daughters; the third, by bachelor sons; and the fourth and 
mansarde, by domestics. In some instances the several 
households unite at a common dinner-table, in others they 
live separately ; the stables, offices, and cellars being common 
to the family. 

All this is patriarchal enough. The inexperience and 
pranks of the young are controlled by the vicinity of the 
elders, and the children of all brought up in happy sentiments 
of family union. Often the warm, snug entresol is inhabited 
by a venerable grandmother, the présiding influence of the 
house. 

My humble attic overlooks the courtyard of one of these 
nests of Parisian domesticity. A magnificent hotel, erected 
during the regency by a celebrated fermier-général, has been 
for the last thirty years inhabited by a wealthy banker; one 
of the class created by Napoleon, as completely as the Rue 
de Rivoli, or the Column of the Place Venddme. The rez de 
chaussée is devoted to the bureau or banking-house of Mon- 
sieur Lingot. The first floor lodges, towards the street, 
the banker and his lady (a contemporary of the Empress 
Josephine, who seems to fancy herself the contemporary of 
the Empress Josephine’s grand-daughters;) and towards the 
courtyard, Monsieur Paul, his eldest son, a sober-looking 
gentleman, worthy to succeed to the banking house, and 
having a young family of sons under the training of a sober- 
looking pedagogue in the entresol, in order to succeed him 
in their turn; with a pretty wife, Madame Paul Lingot, 
sober, stedfast, and demure. 

For eight years past I have had my eye upon the family— 
a favoured tribe among the worshippers of the golden calf— 
whose proceedings I find rather tantalizing than entertaining. 
The comfortable equipages and handsome horses of these 
people are the cause of bringing the rattling stable-pails and 
merry songs of grooms and helpers forth into the courtyard 
on many a spring morning, when, after a sleepless night, I 
would fain find rest; and, on hungry wintry days, the fumet 
of their soups and ragolts ascends to my very window from 
the vast kitchen, whose batterie of copper stewpans glitters 
within my view some thirty feet below. 

Above, on the first floor, I discern, through the four lofty 
windows of the dining room, every day at one o’clock, the 
family assembling for the meal which the French call 
breakfast, and the Engiish luncheon. I can perceive the 
snow-white quality of the damask, the richness of the china, 
outspread upon the buffet fronting the windows; nay, I can 
even see the mattre-d’hétel carving upon the sideboard the 
fat capons and Strasburgh pies, and handing them round a 
table steaming with cutlets mounted on silver rechauds, and 
crowded with the china cups of café au lait of the united 
family of Lingot. 

Breakfast being cleared away, in an hour or two com- 
mence preparations for dinner. Freshly-trimmed lamps are 
brought to the buffet; bougies are placed in the sconces of 
the chandelier overhanging the table; clean linen is dis- 
tributed by the lingére of the house; the covers are placed 





in array; the cruet-stands and salt-cellars replenished ; the 
busy lackeys have set the room in fair and cheerful array 
for the family party which is to re-assemble at six o’clock. 
Soon afterward the noble staircase becomes brightly illu- 
minated with gas. The carriage of Madame Lingot precedes 
by half an hour into the courtyard, the carriage of her 
daughter-in-law. The young ladies of the house and their 
brothers have already dismounted at the door after their 
daily ride in the Bois de Boulogne. From entresol to attic 
the vast hotel becomes brightened by sounds and symptons 
of habitation; and, but that the crimson curtains of the 
dining-room are shortly afterward closely drawn, I should 
be able to behold the family seated at their overflowing 
meal, mutually recounting the adventures and pleasures of 
the day. 

Hitherto I have described nothing that proves the vicinity 
of the banker’s family an acquisition to my airy habitation. 
The pair of rooks which has built for the last three years in 
an opposite chimney, are more my companions and more 
amusing in their fussy domesticity. The smartness of 
Madame Lingot’s waiting-maid is an abomination in my 
sober eyes; and the quantity of bandboxes which, every 
winter in carnival time, traverse the courtyard to the second 
staircase, or escalier de service, a reproach to my conscience. 
Sometimes a carton, jauntingly borne along by a milliner’s 
girl, proclaims the arrival of a hat and feathers to shine at 
one of the court balls of the Tuileries. Sometimes a wooden 
case, strapped to the shoulders of a lusty porter, announces a 
ball-dress for Madame Paul, from the far-famed factory of 
Madame Oudot-Mahony. On new year’s eve arrive legions 
of rocking-horses, waggons, dolls, and play-shops, from the 
costly atelier of Giroux, with a pretty trinket-case or two, in 
mosaic leather, from Fossin’s, containing glittering étrennes, 
from the old gentleman to his wife, daughters, and daughter- 
in-law. 

It is not cheering to go supperless to bed after witnessing 
all this prodigality of luxury ; or to reflect, on a solitary pil- 
low, upon the improbability that my literary realizations will 
ever enable me to add a helpmate to the domestic comforts 
of my miserable attic. 

But the consolation and delight of my observations on the 
morrow, used formerly to rest upon a certain third floor over- 
looking the courtyard, hitherto undescribed, but affording 
me as much amusement as I ever derived from witnessing a 
fashionable farce by Scribe. A gay little suite of apartments 
au troisiéme, in the Hotel Lingot, was at that time inhabited 
by the banker’s second son, Alphonse; a fine young fellow of 
twenty-five, a gay-spirited dasher, by whom all the sympa- 
thies of my nature were kept on the qui vive. 

The arrival of his fencing-master on fine spring mornings 
gave the signal for throwing open my windows, that I might 
enjoy a full view of his vigorous and graceful attitudes ; and 
when, five minutes after the hour for closing the banking- 
house (to the desk of which he was chained by his father 
like a galley-slave to the oar,) I used to see him vault upon 
his half-bred Arabian, to gallop off to the Bois de Boulogne, 
it was an indication to me that my morning labours were at 
an end; and that I might betake myself to the cabinet de lec- 
ture to which I subscribe, for the perusal of the daily papers 
previous to repairing to my soupe and bouilli, at a certain 
favourite table d’hétea quinze sous, without bread. There 
was something inspiring to my feelings in the hilarity of Al- 
phonse; a freshness in his person, a frankness in his manners, 
acordiality in his smile,even when addressing the grooms and 
helpers, by whom some hack on sale was trotted round the 
courtyard for his approbation. He looked so handsome when 
mounted on field-days for his duties as Capitaine de la Garde 
Nationale a Cheval, that I wondered his father should choose 
to make a banker of him, and did not wonder to find how 
little it was his choice to be a banker. 

I could always detect within six hours, by the sudden 
change in Alphonse’s demeanour, the moment of old Lingot’s 
periodical commercial visits to Brussels and Frankfort. No 
more waiting for the regular hour of shutting up shop. Off 


‘to Tortoni's before it was open; off to the Bois before it was 


closed; and never home again till half an hour after the 
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ringing of the dinner-bell! If snow were on the ground, I 
prepared myself for the jingling of sledge-bells, and the 
glancing of Alphonse’s handsome traineau, a gliding sala- 
mander, across the courtyard ; having his pretty sister-in-law 
seated between the wings, with Alphonse holding lightly over 
her head the morocco reins of his wildly-prancing horse. It 
was a comfort to me, by the way, to hear the jingling recur, 
and ascertain that the little party was safe home again: 

Towards evening, throughout the carnival, I was on the 
watch to see his valet-de-chambre (a far finer gentleman than 
the master) steal up the escalier de service with a masquerade- 
dress hanging on his arm, a Pierrot’s pointed beaver in his 
hand, or a brigand’s cap, or some other intimation that 
Alphonse was to spend the night at Musard’s, Valentino’s, 
or some of the second-rate buls masqués ; where Parisian 
dandies, though not ashamed of seeing, are ashamed of being 
seen. On Saturday nights, however, apportioned to the bals 
masqués de l’Opera, (where folly and licentiousness are pa- 
raded at a higher cost, and it is consequently no disgrace to 
show one’s face,) I used to observe my young neighbour making 
an elaborate toilet at eleven o’clock, as if preparing fer one 
of Madame Appony’s or Monsieur Rothschild’s fétes ; and 
one mysterious Sunday morning of the carnival, when I had 
sneaked out of the porte cochére to early service, between 
seven and eight o’clock, I saw Alphonse step, at the corner of 
the street, from a handsome carriage, in which sat a lady in 
an elegant black domino, closely masked; and heard her 
mingle, in her adieus to her handsome cavalier, an injunction 
not to follow the carriage. It was evident that he had passed 
the night at the bal de l’Opera with some fair unknown. J 
had half a mind to follow the carriage and detect her. The 
lady’s prohibition did not extend to me. But, on second 
thoughts, I amended my motion, and proceeded decently to 
church. 

It was amazing the number of triangular notes and billets 
on coloured paper that flew up the escalier de service towards 
the door of Alphonse’s ante-chamber. The letters of the rest 
of the family were left, according to Parisian custom, at the 
porter’s lodge; but these private and confidential missions 
were to be expressly delivered by the pages, jockeys or com- 
missionaires, by whom they were brought, to the hands of 
either Alphonse or his valet. An answer was to be waited 
for ; and often were the shutters of the young man’s bedroom 
thrown open an hour before the usual time, to enable him to 
decipher the delicate hand-writing, @ pattes de mouche, which 
upbraided him with a promise broken, or exacted promises 
for the future. 

TI could always ascertain, even without examining the livery 
of the page or ragged jacket of the commissionaire, whether 
the epistle in hand were a first effusion, the opening of a new 
negotiation. On such occasions Alphonse would throw him- 
self out of bed, fling on his dressing-gown of Persian silk, and, 
seated close beside the window, devour every syllable of the 
exciting billet. Once (it was in the merry month of May) I 
detected him pressing to his lips a dainty little despatch, of 
which the bearer was a chasseur in a flaming livery. Yet, 
only six weeks afterwards, when the same chasseur made his 
fortieth visit to the house, instead of so much as rising to do 
honour to the correspondence, I saw the letter delivered to 
him in bed; and almost fancied I could detect a yawn while 
he was perusing it, through the half-drawn muslin curtain 
veiling the open window. 

The gayest scenes enacted in Alphonse’s bachelor-hall were 
on Sunday mornings, from nine to twelve, between April and 
June. From the periodical regularity of their visits, I con- 
ceive that the noisy fellows who on these occasions crowded 
his rooms were young men of commercial or official pursuits, 
enjoying, like himself, their weekly holiday, dies non for the 
slaves of Mammon. 

Such hearty laughs as used to greet my ears when his 
windows were thrown open by the earliest of his guests! All 
were as much at home there as Alphonse. Some leaned out 
of the window with Turkish pipes in their mouths; others 
were busy with Alphonse’s foils; others with his sparring 
gloves; while some were examining his newspapers, or his 
new detonator, or a pair of Lepage’s patent pigeoners. I 








could hear the click of the locks as they tried them, and see 
the flash in the pan. I once heard high words pass between 
Alphonse and one of the wildest and handsomest of his com- 
rades, who, having seized a letter from the secretaire, was 
only prevented reading it aloud by having it wrested from his 
hand ; and half-feared the affray might lead to a more serious 
use of these alarming implements. But friends good- 
humouredly interfered; hands were shaken before they 
parted. Next day I met them driving out together in the 
tilbury of young Lingot; and, in the course of a few weeks, 
having watched the same dandy accompany home Alphonse 
with hurried steps, observed the secretaire again opened, the 
secret drawer spring out, and a rouleau of Louis torn open, 
and poured hy Alphonse into the hans of his agitated friend. 
From his vehemence of grateful hand-shaking at. parting it 
was plain the money was not given in payment of a debt; 
and I Joved my young neighbour from the glee with which, 
on the departure of his friend, he carolled forth the cavatina 
of the Postillon de Longjumeau in a voice that Duprez might 
have envied. 

My observations, however, were not always equally favour- 
able to Alphonse. There was a young peasant girl, in a 
clean, starched laced cap, with pink ribbons, and a close- 
fitting chintz bodice, who appeared to me to descend at very 
extraordinary hours the escalier de service; and I could never 
perceive that she ascended higher than the floor of his 
apartment. She was evidently one of the pretty paysannes 
from the céte of Suresne, where Monsieur de Lingot has a 
villa. But from the caution with which the damsel was 
escorted in and out of the house by Felix the valet, I could 
see that she had no legitimate pretext for her visits. I wish 
poor Perrette had not made her entrance so late, or her exit 
so early. There was something crooked in the business. 

One day I traced her distinctly into Alphonse’s sitting- 
room, with her apron to her eyes; and in the course of the 
same day, the old banker, whom I never before beheld in his 
son’s apartments, was closeted with him for more than an 
hour. I never saw the starched cap on the third-floor story 
after that morning. Alphonse was sadly out of spirits for 
nearly a month afterward; but there was no yawning, no 
lounging with a meerschaum, as during the reign of the lady 
of the green and silver chasseur. On the contrary, he sat 
hour after hour reading soberly near the window, where stood 
a flower-pot of sweet basil, too humble a thing to have been 
more than a village offering. 

Soon afterward the neat court-yard of the banker was lit- 
tered with straw ; waggons and carts were packing, and post- 
horses arriving, with prodigious cracking of whips, to carry 
off two coach-fulls of the Lingot family to their country-house 
near Laon. I grew sad when I saw the young ladies’ saddle- 
horses led away in their stable-cloths, and Madame Paul’s 
gay britska attached to;the rear of one of the waggons. I 
knew by experience what.a vacuity it would cause in my life 
to look out upon a silent court-yard green with weeds, and 
rows of shuttered windows, instead of upon the gay doings of 
the wealthy family. 

They departed. Not a creature was left in the hotel but 
the counting-house slaves, and the porter and his wife ; from 
whom I could have found it in my heart to ask for the gift of 
the pot of basil which stood drooping on Alphonse’s window- 
ledge. In spite of occasional showers, the plant withered in 
the summer drought; grew first yellow, then brown. At 
length the gnats disdained to swarm round it any longer—it 
was dead! 

Early in September, (a month previous to the usual return 
of the family to Paris,) I perceived an unusual stir in the hotel. 
The window-shutters of a hitherto uninhabited second apart- 
ment on the second floor were thrown open; the smell of paint 
soon became perceptible; then came paper-hangers, then 
upholsterers. Delicate curtains of figured muslin were fluted 
into the windows, and I discovered no more of what was 
passing within. The family took possession of the hotel for 
the winter. The dinner-bell rang, and the flamed as 
usual on the stairs. The mattre-d’hétel cut up his capons, 
and the young ladies resumed their rides in the Bois. 

In winter I was always accustomed to see less of Alphonse, 
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so that I was not surprised to hear no gay laughs, and no 
snatches of opera-tunes from his window. Before Christmas, 
however, I saw him cross the court-yard one morning in a 
toilet of unusual elegance. Staub and Blin had evidently 
done their best; and the hand of Boivin was discernible in 
the folds of his cravat. The court-yard soon became filled 
with carriages, and that evening every window of the hotel 
was streaming with lights. It was clear that Madame de 
a had commenced her soirées several weeks earlier than 
usual, 

I now noticed that Alphonse’s shutters were rarely opened. 
He was, perhaps, gone to Compiégne or Fontainebleau for a 
partie de chasse ; or his father might have despatched him to 
Germany on some commercial speculation. He was a loss to 
me. I almost ceased to interest myself in the affairs of the 
house. At length, having drawn one afternoon towards the 
window to extricate a hair from my pen, I plainly saw my 
young friend hand a pleasant-looking girl into a handsome 
chariot in the porte cochére ; and, when it had driven off, re- 
turn slowly into the house. Nevertheless, the shutters of the 
third floor were as strictly closed as usual. Where could he 
be lodged? The truth glanced into my mind. Alphonse 
was married! The pretty girl and chariot were his property ; 
and the apartment with the fluted muslin curtains, the retreat 
of their honey-moon ! 

It was now with a very heavy heart that I gazed upon the 
closed Persiennes of the third floor; for I knew that there 
would be no more joyous Sunday morning meetings; no more 
fencing bouts; no more sparring; no more Postillon de 
Longjumeau! When spring dawned, the windows were daily 
thrown open by the frotteurs of the house; but the rooms 
within had a look as though their owner were dead. No 
muslin curtains to the windows; no sheets on the single bed ; 
no stirring about of the crimson dressing.gown ; no examin- 
ing of flints, or cross-bows, or Lepage’s pistols. By some 
strange oversight, the pot of dead basil, instead of being 


wholly removed, was pushed out of sight upon the leads, 
where it was visible only to myself from my opposite window. 

No one ever seemed to enter the rooms but the frotteurs 
and the spruce valet who had replaced Felix, and who came 
occasionally to dust the arms suspended in racks to the wall, 
and certain wild boars’ heads which hung in the fencing-room, 


as trophies of Alphonse’s hunting feats. These seemed to be 
attacked by moth; for, in the month of March, five grinning 
monsters were hung out of the windows to take the air, dis- 
playing their fangs to me for several weeks, in place of the 
joyous countenances of Alphonse and his companions. 

Thus passed away a twelvemonth. My favourite was lost 
tome. More frequent dinner-parties were given in the state- 
rooms below ; and my rest was oftener disturbed by calling up 
the carriages for Madame de Lingot’s ball. But throughout 
that winter I saw no masquerade dresses carried up the back 
stairs ; no billets-doux; no gay sledges dashing over the snow ; 
and when May brought into their flush of bloom the two 
venerable Judea trees, which twist their trunks in the court- 
yard, instead of accompanying his young sisters in their ride 
to the Bois, I more than once observed him saunter into the 
chariot of his young wife, whose step was now growing as 
heavy as the countenance of her husband. 

At the end of the year, when the family returned as usual 
from their country seat, I began to detect the form of Alphonse 
wandering occasionally like a spectre through his old apart- 
ments. My favourite had lost his gallant air and smiling 
countenance ; but I knew him ina moment. He went there 
apparently to peruse and answer certain private letters, and 
was careful to bolt the doors on his arrival, for I never saw 
any person follow him to his retreat, though more than once, 
while he ensconced there, a white hand drew aside the fiuted 
muslin curtains of the second floor, and a female head 
inclined, as if gazing down into the courtyard towards the 
stables, to ascertain whether the truant were betaking himself 
to his tilbury or saddle horse for an excursion, or whether 
his pretext were true of repairing to the banking-house to 
please his father\by a diligent day’s work. 

I almost.feared his marriage might be a le,s happy 
one than I could desire. The bride was, of course‘ wealthy ; 





because the extent of Alphonse’s fortune must, according to 
French custom, decide the amount of her own. But had she 
been in all else equally worthy of him, how was I to account 
for the many a half hour I now beheld him pacing up and 
down those cold cheerless rooms, as if any escape from his 
own were acceptable to his feelings ? 

At length I was witness to an incident which, with all my 
partiality, I could not altogether approve. One morning last 
summer, soon after daybreak, I beheld Alphonse fidgeting 
up and down his old chamber, and looking every now and 
then at his watch, as if expecting some person by appoint- 
ment. Was it a dun? No! the overflowing prosperity of 
the Lingots forbade all idea of such an alarm. Affluence 
poured its treasures upon their heads, and every thing in the 
house seemed to move on invisible golden castors. It cer- 
tainly was not pecuniary difficulty which caused the untimely 
restlessness of the second son on the second floor. 

The mystery was soon explained. There scudded along the 
courtyard a woman holding a young child in her arms, who, 
from her air, and the direction she was taking, I conceived to 
be the wife of one of the coachmen or grooms. But no; she 
entered the side-door, and ascended the escalier de service! 
I saw her pause at the back-door of Alphonse’s rooms, un-pin 
and re-pin her shawl, shake the summer dust from her feet, 
and occupy several minutes in adjusting the simple dress of 
her littie boy. 

Yet all this preparation was not coquetry. I am convinced 
the young woman was only taking time to recover herself, and 
that she scarcely knew what she was doing. On lifting up 
her head from leaning over the child, her eyes were red and 
her cheeks colourless; and it was then I recognised the face 
once so blooming under the starched cap with pink ribbons, 
and now so care-worn under the bonnet, demonstrating that 
the peasant girl was metamorphosed into a Parisian 
bourgeoise! 

She knocked, and was instantly admitted. It was wonder- 
ful with what emotion Alphonse de Lingot strained that little 
fellow in his arms, kissed his fair cheeks, examined his little 
limbs, and even took the rude shoe from his little foot, as if 
curious respecting the conformation of the child. I never 
saw 2 finer boy: and Alphonse seemed to think so too, for he 
was never weary of admiring him, and covering him with 
kisses. 

The mother stood weeping humbly at a distance, as though 
overpowered by his tenderness towards her offspring. But I 
saw no more. I fancy I was weeping too! 





ISINGLASS FROM INDIA. 
(From the John Bull.— Dr. Royle.) 


AWARE that there are thousands of facts connected with 
England itself that are altogether unknown to the large 
majority of its inhabitants—facts of a kind which lie on the 
surface, and which, when one is told of them, seem so obvious 
as to shame the eye-sight—we are by no means surprised to 
find that a large traffic has been carried on for centuries in 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, of which the merchants 
and European residents of that city have remained in pro- 
found ignorance till within the last two years. No wonder 
that the knowledge of this fact should have but. recently 
travelled here. 

It appears that from time immemorial, the Chinese have 
been in the habit of coming through the Sunderbuns to a 
large village, near the salt-water lake, six miles south-east of 
Calcutta, for the purpose of buying isinglass ; and, that as the 
fact-of the traffic was unknown to the Europeans, so was that 
of the substance bought being the produce of Bengal. Yet 
has China annually imported of isinglass from Bengal, from 
70,000 Ibs. to 75,000 lbs. weight. 

Were the subject one of mere curiosity, we should not 
introduce it here. But whatever can increase the trade of a 
British colony or possession, is an object of moment; and 
more especially so, when either can supply an article which 
we at present take from the foreigner. Now isinglass is 
chiefly imported into this country from Russia, which has 
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lately made its previously high tariff still more prohibitory to 
British manufactures ; and, as there is every reason to believe 
that a supply of this substance, adequate even to an increased 
demand on our part, may be procured from India, it becomes 
highly desirable to secure for it a portion of the European 
trade in isinglass. 

The word—isinglass—may suggest to many of our readers 
only the idea of confectionery. But it is employed for many 
other purposes; and besides, being highly nutritious, could 
the supply be increased so as to admit of a sufficient reduc- 
tion in price, (it fetches as high as 18s. a pound,) it would no 
doubt enter largely into the general purposes of domestic 
economy. As it is, England at present consumes on an 
average about 2000 cwt. of this article yearly, the largest 
portion of which, being also by far the finest in quality, 
comes, as we have said, from Russia; whilst the inferior 
sorts, which are mostly used for clarifying wine and beer, and 
for various processes of art, are brought from the Brazils and 
from America. With the Brazilian it is found that the 
isinglass of India is already able to compete; and it would 
appear to be certain, that with improved modes of prepara- 
tion, it might be produced equal in quality to the best, or 
Russian. 

With an extension of the Indian trade in this substance, 
there would also take place an extension of kindred branches 
of commerce. Isinglass is obtained from the sounds or swim- 
ming-bladders of the sturgeon and its congeners. The Indian 
turns the rest of the fish to no account, but every part of it is 
made available by the Russian; and in fact its sturgeon fish- 
eries yield a considerable revenue to the Russian Government, 
and employ large numbers of the people. China offers a 
market for dried fish as well as Europe ; and were the Indian 
fisheries encouraged by an impulse given to the trade in isin- 
glass, the curing of fish would flourish at the same time, so as 
to furnish India itself with a welcome addition to the common 
stock of food. 

The statement we have made respecting the trade in isin- 
glass between China and India, and the complete ignorance 
prevailing on the subject, is doubtless strange enough ;_ but it 
is to be paralleled. Certain articles of food, prized by the 
Chinese epicure, and termed in the price-currents, shark-fins 
and fish-maws, are exported from Bombay to China, to the 
yearly value of about 40,0007. These said articles are first 
imported into Bombay from the coasts of Africa, Ceylon, the 
Arabian Gulf, the Persian Gulf, Malabar and Canara, Cutch 
and Scinde, Goa, Demaun, and Diu. Several gentlemen well 
acquainted with Bombay, its products and commerce, were 
applied to for information as to what fish or what part of a 
fish a fish-maw might be. Not one could tell. Specimens of 
Bombay fish-maws were procured, and submitted. to Mr. 
Yarrell, the well-known ichthyologist. He pronounced them 
to be sounds. Cod sounds? the reader exclaims—No, Gurnard 
sounds! 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. CXXXIX. ETC. 


Tue new Number of The Quarterly is an excellent one, 
both as regards the interest of the papers, and the on 
and spirited style in which the subjects are handled. 
There is, too, an abundance of information throughout 
each paper; so that the Review is altogether a very 
refreshing accession to the library-table. It opens with a 
striking paper on the Dangerous Classes of Paris, founded 
upon M. Frégier’s prize essay—“ Des Classes dangereuses 
de la Population dans les Grandes Villes, et des Moyens de 
les rendre meilleures ;” or rather upon a work so entitled, 
which appears to be an amplification of the Essay, of 
which the editor observes: “The modern French press 
has sent forth few works more interesting than this, or 
better calculated to do good service, not to France alone, 
but to the countries around her. To none does it offer 
more useful instruction than to England, similarly situated 
as she is in the progress of civilization, and in many of 
the leading features of national character.” 








The following translated quotation from the work_will 
be very acceptable to the reader :— 

“Tt is in Paris only that the chiffonniers, or rubbish- 
hunters, form a distinct and specific class :— 

“The extension of industry during the last thirty years 
has added to the dignity of this profession, which is alike fol- 
lowed by men, women, and children. It requires no appren- 
ticeship, no previous course of study, no expensive outfit; a 
large and compactly-shaped basket, a stick with a hook at 
the end of it, and a lantern, are the entire stock-in-trade of 
this singular species of labourers. The men gain, on an 
average, and according to the season of the year, from twenty- 
five to forty sous a-day ; but to do this they are obliged to 
make three rounds, two by day and one during the night; 
their labour commencing at five in the morning and ending at 
midnight. Between their rounds they examine and sort the 
cargoes which they bring in, and which they term their 
merchandize ; and, having done so, go and sell the arranged 
treasures to the master or managing chiffonnier ; for, like all 
other professions, this has its gradations of ranks, the higher 
of which are only reached after long periods of subordinate 
labour. Many of these chiefs keep furnished lodgings, which 
they let out exclusively to those ambulatory chiffonniers who 
have no fixed residence; reserving to their own use the 
ground-floor as a magazine for their wares. The important 
operation of sorting his booty, if the chiffonnier is one of the 
better class, and desirous of a healthy lodging, is performed 
either in a separate room, hired for the purpose, or, when the 
weather will permit, in the open air; but the far greater 
number possess only a single room, and in this, surrounded 
and assisted by their children, they spread out, examine, and 
sort the filthy produce of each journey. The floor is covered 
with rags, fragments of animal substances, glass, paper, and 
a thousand other things, some whole, some broken, and all 
begrimed with dirt ; whilst the several selections fill all the 
corners of the room, and are heaped up under the bed. The 
stranger who enters is almost suffocated by the stench, which 
is rendered still more offensive by one, and sometimes two, 
large dogs, which fourm part of the domestic establishment of 
most chiffonniers, and which they take out with them in 
their nocturnal rounds. It is matter of astonishment that 
habit should enable these people to endure with impunity the 
putrid exhalations amidst which they live. The hotte of the 
chiffonnier is not merely the receptacle of his merchandise, 
it is also his market-basket: among all the filthy trash which 
he collects, he takes care not to neglect the luxuries of his 
table—vegetables for his soup, pieces of bread, half rotten 
fruit, every thing which he conceives to be eatable. It is not 
unamusing to watch the sorting of all this, and to listen to the 
professional talk which seasons the operation when the sorter 
is in good temper, as he generally is, if his basket has been 
well filled and you address him with civility. Squatting down 
before it, he will show you, with a smile of exultation, a large 
beef-bone—a perfect beauty—and other articles of equal 
worth ; and as he arranges his several heaps on the pave- 
ment, he will tell you “that competition kills trade ; that 
cooks have become dead to all sense of humanity, that they 
now make money of every thing, bones and broken glass 
especially.” These ragamuffins have their moments of good 
fortune and joy—it is when, in breaking apart a mass of filth, 
they see glittering before their eyes a silver spoon or fork ; 
and, thanks to the carelessness of servants, these rich prizes 
are not of rare occurrence. The happy individual forthwith- 
proceeds to the barrier with his friends, generally in a 
hackney-coach, to celebrate the event by a copious repast ; 
the coachman, who anticipates the dirty state of his cushions, 
being the only dissatisfied individual of the party. The daily 
gain of the lady-chiffonniers amounts to, perhaps, fifteen or 
twenty sous; that of the children to about ten. Many 
children, who run away from their parents at a very early 
age, take to this trade as a means of subsistence. The life 
they lead is almost savage; they are remarkable for the 
audacity and harshness of their manners. Some become so 
perfectly estranged that they lose all recollection of their 
father’s abode, nay, even of his name, As with all other 
classes of operatives, the wine and spirit shop is the constant 
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resort of these rubbish-hunters. To the aged chiffonniers> 
still more to the aged females of the class, brandy has an 
attraction which nothing else can equal. These women 
believe, and act upon the belief, that spirituous liquors afford 
the same nourishment as solid food; they conceive that the’ 
artificial tone which results from the use of them is genuine 
strength ; and the error is persisted in, until the constitution 
is destroyed. No wonder that the rate of mortality in this 
class is so high.’” 


The copying clerks appear to be one of the most de- 
graded classes in Paris; the students are too a hopeful 
he and the handsome young shopmen are not a whit 

etter. 

** An additional danger besets those young denizens of the 
counter who are cursed with the fatal gift of beauty. Kept 
mistresses, ladies’-maids, nursery-maids, and all the descend- 
ing gradations of frailty which crowd the entre-sol and the 
kitchen, select these handsome shopmen as the objects of their 
especial tenderness: they are led to do so partly by inclina- 
tion, partly from a calculating determination to obtain by 
their means the materials for their toilets, without the dis- 
agreeable necessity of paying for them. ‘A tall, well-made, 
silk-mercer’s apprentice, with bright eyes, fresh complexion, 
white teeth, elaborately-parted hair, and redundant whiskers, 
stands on the verge of a precipice every yard of ribbon that 
he measures. If he ventures on mustachios, and cherishes a 
tip, his doom is fixed. In these cases two brilliant wardrobes 
are to be furnished instead of one, and the descent to crime 
and ruin is more than doubly rapid.’” 


We pass over the gamblers and the prostitutes, to the 
vagabonds, who hold an intermediate place between the 
beggar and the robber. 

“* Ragged and idle, vegetating in a state of torpid care- 
lessness, and solely occupicd by the present moment, these 
degraded beings abound in all the great centres of population. 
A numerous division of the tribe hang about the market- 
places, to pick up a few pence, by executing commissions, 
and eke out their daily gains by petty thefts and begging. 
The younger division of the class is recruited from among the 
boys expelled from the schools or the manufactories for 
inveterate idleness and misconduct, and who pass their entire 
days loitering in the streets, in defiance of the remonstrances 
and corrections of their parents. These young reprobates, 
whose ages vary from seven to sixteen, are soon enticed by 
other boys, more advanced in vice, to band themselves 
together into gangs, sometimes to the number of eighteen; 
one especial article of their compact being mutually to assist 
one another in escaping from the search of their parents, or 
of the masters to whom they have been apprenticed. The 
most timid and the least depraved frequent the markets, and 
beg or execute commissions; the bolder and more accom- 
plished rob. With all of them, without exception, gambling 
is the ruling passion; next to this the theatre ; and in order 
to collect money to pay for their admission, they will fre- 
quently fast for a couple of days. Wherever there is noise, 
tumult, or sedition, there these gangs are sure to be scen. 
Those who rob, lord it over the rest, as it is from their gains 
that the more timid and the new recruits are supported. 
They are ambitious to form the acquaintance and reccive the 
instructions of grown-up robbers; but indeed the fathers of 
many of them are robbers. An instance is known of one of 
these boys who, when not quite three years old, was able to 
pick a lock ; and when soon afterwards he commenced busi- 
ness in the streets, the childish naiveté with which he recited 
his little felonies, is said to have ‘ filled his father’s mind with 
delight and pride.’ These thievish imps swarm on the Boule- 
vards, and insinuate themselves more especially into the 
groups which surround the ambulatory exhibitions and the 
print-shops. In short, every crowded place is the theatre of 
their activity. These are the voluntary members of the fra- 
ternity ; but many join it unwillingly, being driven to do so 
by the neglect or the cruelty of their masters: many are 
orphans. The efforts made by the police to reclaim these 
juvenile offenders are unceasing; but severity and kindness 
are alike ineffectual. Again and again are they arrested, 











and punished or pardoned as the case requires; and again 
and again do they resume the same lawless course of life. A 
singular case is on record of one of these children, who was 
arrested no less than forty times: he was always alone ; and, 
strange to say, in no one instance had he committed any 
punishable crime; his only proveable offence was that of being 
day and night a houseless wanderer.” 

In shoplifting, the fair sex of Paris, probably, excel 
those of our own metropolis : 

“ Their pelisses and mantles are furnished with huge 
pockets, artfully constructed in the foldings: an immense 
shawl is very favourable to the operation ; and those who 
assume the garb of Paysannes have their coarse thick petti- 
coat formed into a perfect series of secret compartments. 
One of the modes adopted is new to us, and there is a shade 
of maternal tenderness thrown over the transaction, which 
gives it a peculiar interest. A well-dressed lady enters a 
shop, followed by a nursery-maid with a baby in long and 
flowing robes: the lady requires all manner of smart things 
to be shown her, lays them aside with the usual fastidiousness 
of female taste, and demands others. In the midst of her 
purchases she is seized with a sudden paroxysm of tenderness 
for her baby; the good-humoured smiling bonne sets the 
darling on the counter, that its little face may be close to 
mamma’s; and when the caresses are concluded, takes it 
again upon her arm, and with it, under cover of its long robe, 
two or three selected pieces of silk.” 


The following comparison of London and Paris is 
striking :— 

Looking at the general mass of crime in the two cities, 
we are inclined to doubt whether in intensity of guilt London 
may not claim a bad pre-eminence over Paris. The gay, 
good-humoured, and buoyant disposition of the French, so 
amiable and pleasing among the good, may, though faintly, 
be still traced among the depraved; and renders their pick- 
pockets, their swindlers, and their thieves, some shades less 
revoltingly wicked than our own. The chief difference is in 
style anid manner of procedure, not in the extent of talent 
and genius. In elegance of person and dress, easy self-pos- 
session, agility of limb, abundance of expedient, and cheerful 
submission to reverses of fortune, we believe that a Parisian 
scoundrel beats a Londoner hollow ; but for steady, calculating 
villany, for deep-settled and well-combined plans of fraud 
and violence, we doubt whether the superiority be not with 
us: and, despite all the vapouring of M. Vidocq, and all the 
miracles of skill which he records, let us take an individual 
from some of our northern counties, let us give him the ad- 
vantage of a couple of London seasons, and we are afraid that 
he might brag the world.” 

The next paper is the history of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the seventh edition of which has just been 
completed. It contains little that is extractable, being 
chiefly an enumeration of the principal articles and their 
authors. The following passage is, however, alike im- 
portant and novel :— 

“The electro-magnetic clock of Professor Wheatstone is 
an invention which, though it may be less useful, is certainly 
not less ingenious and surprising than his telegraph. The 
object of the inventor was to enable a single clock to indicate 
exactly the same time in as many different places, distant 
from each other, as may be required. A standard clock in an 
observatory, for example, would thus keep in order another 
clock in each apartment, and that too with such accuracy 
that all of them, however numerous, will beat dead seconds 
audibly, with as great precision as the standard astronomical 
time-piece with which they are connected. But, beside this, 
the subordinate time-pieces thus regulated require none of 
the mechanism for maintaining or regulating the power. 
They consist simply of a face, with its second, minute, and 
hour hands, and of a train of wheels which communicate 
motion from the action of the second-hand to that of the 
hour-hand, in the same manner as an ordinary clock train. 
Nor is this invention confined to observatories and large 
establishments. The great horologe of St. Paul’s might, by 
a suitable net-work of wires, or even by the existing metallic 
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pipes of the metropolis, be made to command and regulate 
all the other steeple-clocks in the city, and even every clock 
within the precincts of its metallic bounds. When railways 
and telegraphs extend from: London to the remotest cities 
and villages, the sensation of time may be transmitted along 
with the elements of language; and the great cerebellum of 
the metropolis may thus constrain by its sympathies, and 
regulate by its power, the whole nervous system of the 
empire.” 

Want of space compels us to pass over the next article 
—on the Insurrection of the Breton Students; and the 
succeeding paper on Liebig’s newly-discovered system of 
Animal Chemistry, except the annexed passage from the 
latter relating to gelatine :— 

“ There has lately occurred in Paris a controversy on the 
use of the gelatine of bones for hospital soup, as recommended 
by D’Arcet, and the most contradictory opinions as to its 
qualities are daily published. Professor Liebig has, we think, 
decided this question. He has shown that gelatine cannot 
yield blood, and that by itself, therefore, it cannot support 
life. But he supposes that it is dissolved in the stomach, and, 
being conveyed in the blood to every part of the body, acts as 
nutriment to the gelatinous membranes and bones alone. 
This ingenious idea explains both how gelatine mixed with 
other animal matter forms a good diet; and how it is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the sick and convalescent, in whom it acts 
by giving nutrition to the gelatinous tissnes, and so sparing 
much of the energy of the enfeebled digestive system, which 
is thus not consumed in producing gelatine for these tissues, 
but is expended in the digestion of sanguiferous nourishment. 
We can now readily credit the statements of D’Arcet, who 
has shown that in all the hospitals where the gelatine of 
bones has been used as a principal, but not the only article of 
animal food, the patients relish it, the success of the treatment 
has been much increased, and the period of convalescence on 
the average much diminished. Now that we possess what 
appears to be the true theory of the action of gelatine, it is 
to be hoped that the prejudice, previously very natural, which 
exists in this country against its use, may be overcome, and 
that our hospitals may participate in the benefits of D’Arcet’s 
benevolent system, which, when successfully conducted, has 
likewise the advantage of superior economy.” 

The remaining papers are on Mure’s Travels in Greece, 
and on the recent Parliamentary Inquiry into the Con- 
dition of Children employed in Mines, &c., to which we 
may return. Next is a charming article on the Flower 
Garden, containing, perhaps, little that is novel, but it is 
throughout rife with interest. The details relate princi- 
pally to the continental styles of gardening, and gardening 
for ladies. 

The Number terminates with a review of that over- 
praised heap of trumpery, (with a few redeeming gems,) 
the Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, than which 
a more jejune performance has not, for a long time, been 
palmed upon the public. Yet, strange to say, this work 
—this knot of conceit and affectation, which, like a snow- 
ball, seems to increase as it proceeds—has been lauded 
by the leading critics. Ten years ago, the Quarterly 
Reviewer suspected the kind of book Madame D’Arblay’s 
Diary was likely to turn out. “ Our conjectures,” says 
the reviewer, ‘‘ are now too fully verified: the interest is 
indeed much less than we anticipated, but in all the rest 
—the diffuseness—the pomposity—the prolixity—the false 
colouring—the factitious details—and above all, the per- 
sonal affectation and vanity of the author, this book ex- 
ceeds our worst apprehensions.” 

“ At first sight, the Diary seems a minute record of all that 
she saw, did, or heard; and we find the pages crowded with 
names, and teeming with matters of the greatest apparent 
interest—with details of the social habits and familiar con- 
versation of the most fashionable, most intellectual, and, in 
every sense, most illustrious personages of the last age. No 
book that we ever opened, not even Boswell’s * Johnson,’ 











promised at the first glance more of all that species of enter- 
tainment and information which memoir-writing can convey, 
and the position and respectability of the author, with her 
supposed power of delineating character, all tended to heighten 
our expectation; but never, we regret to say, has there been 
a more vexatious disappointment. We have indeed brought 
before us not merely the minor notabilities of the day, but a 
great many persons whose station and talents assure them an 
historic celebrity—King George III., Queen Charlotte, and 
their family—Johnson, Burke, Sir Joshua, and their society— 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Delany, and their circles 
—in short, the whole court and literary world; and all in 
their easiest and most familiar moods :—their words—their 
looks—their manuers—and even their movements about the 
room—pencilled, as it would seem, with the most minute and 
scrupulous accuracy :—but when we come a little closer, and 
see and hear what all these eminent and illustrious personages 
are saying and doing, we are not a little surprised and vexed 
to find them a wearisome congregation of monotonous and 
featureless prosers, brought together for one single object, 
in which they, one and all, seem occupied, as if it were the 
main business of human life—namely, the glorification of 
Miss Fanny Burney—her talents—her taste—her sagacity— 
her wit—her manners—her temper—her delicacy—even her 
beauty—and, above all, her modesty !” 

These conclusions, severe as they may appear, are sup- 
ported by the extracts quoted by the reviewer. The story 
of Evelina being printed when the authoress was but 
seventeen years old, is proved to have been sheer invention, 
to trumpet the work into notoriety, for it had no more 
truth in it than a paid-for newspaper puff. The year of 
Miss Burney’s birth was long involved in studied obscu- 
rity, and thus the deception lasted, until, one fine day, it 
was ascertained by reference to the register of the author- 
ess’s birth, that she was a woman of six or seven-and- 
twenty, instead of a ‘* Miss in her Teens,” when she wrote 
Evelina! The story of her father’s utter ignorance of the 
work, has also been essentially modified. But, we must 
conclude with some striking observations by the reviewer, 
called forth by the record, in the Diary, of the behaviour of 
George III., after Margaret Nicholson’s attempt on his 
life : 

“ This conduct might have been expected from THE KING, 
from his innate courage, and from the habitual dignity and 
self-possession which a reign of already six-and.twenty years 
would naturally create; but much more noble, or at least 
more surprising, was the hereditary spirit of his illustrious 
grand-daughter on the late more trying occasion, in which we 
saw, with equal wonder and admiration, a young woman—a 
young sovereign—a young wife—a young mother—acting, 
not on a mere impulse, but with calm and considerate courage, 
and sense of duty, which would have done honour to the 
bravest and most experienced of her ancestors, and meeting 
a fore-known danger with no other fear than that of exposing 
her attendants to a risk which she felt it her own personal 
duty to disregard. History may be suspected of romancing 
on the theme of Edward and Eleanor; it does justice to George 
III., and will do so to Louis Philippe—all subjected to some- 
what similar trials ; but we cannot hesitate to say that nothing 
in ancient or modern story can exceed the amiable magna- 
nimity, the gentle heroism of Queen Victoria, as attested by 
the indisputable evidence of the recent trial for high treason.” 

The merited castigation which Madame D’Arblay’s work 
has received, will, it is hoped, be a warning to the public — 
to judge of the book by specimen rather than by “ critical 
opinions,” so unsparingly tacked to every magazine and 
review, in these days of universal diffusion. But, let the 
reader con the reviewer's parting censure, and then say if 
we have joined too loudly in the cry of condemnation, or 
exaggerated its justice to the public: 

“The result of all is that we are conscientiously obliged to 
pronounce these three volumes to be—considering their bulk 
and pretensions—nearly the most worthless we have ever 
waded through, and that we do not remember in all our expe- 
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rience to have laid down an unfinished work with less desire 
for its continuation. That it may not mend as it proceeds, 
we cannot—where there is such room for improvement— 
venture to pronounce ; and there is thus much to be said for 
it, that it can hardly grow worse.” 

Ainsworth’s Magazine has been raised in price, di- 
minished in the page, and increased in the size of the 
type: we trust that the Conductor will be, at length, 
satisfied. The public must suspect a strange want of 
tact in this Miscellany; though it is technical enough in 
some matters, as in promising “‘ an additional quantity of 
the Miser’s Daughter” next month. By his address, the 
Conductor appears to be so perplexed by success, that failure 
must have been fatal tohim: if the Magazine succeeded 
at once, why alter the price from 1s. to 1s. 6d., 2s., and 
2s. 6d.? Why not let well alone ?—or, at least, devise a 
better pretext for change, than writer’s and reader’s ob- 
jections to small type. Only think of Correspondents’ 
“thoughts consigned to partial obscurity in a small 
type !”—delicate-minded, susceptible sons and daughters 
of genius, as tender of the size of their types as Mr. 
Charles Kean, or the prima donna of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Why! Mr. Lumley’s administration of the 
poses’ season, beset as it has been with discords, must 

ave been paradise in comparison with the literary corps 
of this Magazine. The apprehensions in the address as 
to the dissatisfaction of authors, may be true enough, as 
they are, doubtless, remunerated by space rather than 
spirit; but, the purchaser’s object is a very doubtful 
matter, in these days of cheap spectacles; and, we sus- 
pect the Editor to have been hoaxed about the matter. It 
is laughable to find this new enactment of “ Our Library 
Table” referred to as a “ great final alteration,” which ap- 
pears to be considered as important an affair, as the deluded 
people thought the Finality Reform Bill. But, the address 
revels in the conceit of “instituting a periodical,” and 
“the wonderful grace and vigour,’ “the extraordinary 
truthfulness and force” of the Illustrators, “and the master- 
ly creations of the great English delineator!!” Such 
extravagant encomium is strangely out of place in a work 
which contains “ A paper on Puffing,” which this Number 
of the Magazine does; and, with the exception of the 
opening paragraph, a wretchedly weak, ridiculous piece of 
work is this waste of six pages, for which even the re- 
jected small type would have been too large. (What, by 
the way, does the author of this paper mean, in his twenty- 
line paragraph, by the word Penati?!) We see nothing 
remarkable throughout the Number of the Magazine: in the 
single chapter of the Miser’s Daughter, the supper with 
Kitty Conway is smartly described. From ‘the few pages 
of Windsor Castle which it contains, slight anticipations can 
be formed of the interest of the romance, in which Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, Surrey and Geraldine, are to be 
the dram. pers. Johannot’s prs Pac is disfigured by the 
strange blotches which some persons may mistake for art- 
istical effect. The frontispiece, oddly foisted in here, is, 
in general design, very like that of the Magazine wrapper. 
The Siege of Radicofani is a legend after Ingoldsby, but 
of no very good repute. The notices of the Drama are 
better than heretofore: they are fearlessly written. In 
them, Knowles’s Ruse of Arragon is termed “a melo- 

dramatic piece, which wants every element of high 
drama ;” and it is related that the phrase “ ink brew’d in 
the infernal Styx,” which produced the loudest yell of 
derision on the night of the production of George Ste- 
phens’s Martinuzzi, “ does not belong to Stephens at all, 
but stands written in Massinger’s Vergin Martyr, act ii. 
sc. 2. So much for the critics of “ the twelvepenny co- 
lony.” It may be as well to add, that, with its several 





pages less than its prototype, published at the same 
rice. 

. Bentley's Miscellany opens a new volume with renewed 
vigour—with “A Winter's Journey to Georgia, U.S., by 
Mrs. Butler ”—as full of the mirthful mishaps of travelling 
in America, as any page of the very amusing journal of 
Fanny Kemble. Mr. Meadows’s Anecdotes of the Absent 
Manager Thornton are amusing enough. But the smart- 
est paper of the kind} in the Number, is “ An Account of 
the Yast Derby Day, (reported without having been to the 
race,) by Albert Smith;” this is well pointed with satire, 
and is written throughout with the right gusto: it is as 
comic as it is true to nature, which is high praise. Crow- 
quill’s illustrations to some of the papers (“‘ Epsom Downs,” 
for example,) are exquisitely droll. 





*. 

Pew Dooks. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES. ESSAYS ON FAMILY NOMENCLA- 

TURE. BY MARK ANTONY LOWER. 

Tuts book is, doubtless, a labour of leisure. The 
author dates his preface from Lewes, in Sussex, a delight- 
ful retreat for the man -of letters, especially if he take a 
turn for antiquarian investigation, such as Mr. Lower 
evidently possesses, and has exercised with great ingenuity. 
Accordingly, we find him ever and anon illustratingShis 
subjects from his own locality, and appendiug to his 
volume copies of the celebrated Roll of Battel Abbey, by 
Leland, Holinshed, and John Foxe. This document bore 
the names of all persons of any consideration who fought 
under Duke William at the battle of Hastings, and it is, 
therefore, considered to be invaluable as a list of the 
names introduced into this country by the Norman con- 
quest. The original Roll, compiled by the monks of 
Battel, was hung up in their monastery, beneath some 
Latin verses, of which the following English version was 
formerly inscribed on a tablet in the parish church of 
Battel : 

“ This place of war is Battel called, because in battle here, 
Quite conquered and overthrown the English nation were ; 
This slaughter happened to them upon St. Celict’s day, 
The year thereof (1066) this number doth array.” 

“ Of the history of the Roll subsequently to the dissolution of 
the monastery nothing certain is known. Three months after 
the surrender of the abbey, the site and lands were given by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Browne, ancestor of the Vis- 
counts Montague. This family sold the mansion, with its 
appurtenances, to Sir Thomas Webster, Bart. (whose de- 
scendants still possess it), and resided afterwards at their 
other seat, Cowdray House near Midhurst, and thither this 
famous document was probably carried.* Cowdray was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1793, when the Roll is presumed to have 
perished, with every thing else of value which that lordly 
edifice contained.” 

Mr. Lower enters upon his pleasant task with some 
doubt as to his labour being fully appreciated: he sus— 
pects that many persons on taking up his book, will 
remark that “a good deal of valuable time has been 
expended on a very useless subject.” Possibly, this may 
be the remark of some crabbed utilitarian, or even of 
some committee-man of the Useful Knowledge Society. 
We can, however, answer for their noble chairman taking 
some interest in the work before us, if we may judge from 
the promptitude with which his Lordship favoured us with 
the details of the origin of his own title, on his being 
raised to the peerage. To return to Mr. Lower, he fears 
that his volume being “ necessarily antiquarian in its 
character, is, therefore, not likely to interest those whose 
pursuits are of the strictly utilitarian kind, and who sel- 








enlargements, Ainsworth’s Magazine still contains sixteen 





* Gleanings respecting Battel Abbey. 
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dom spend a thought upon the past, unless it be to sub- 
serve some present interest. Whatever the objections 
such individuals may raise against investigations like those 
before the reader, they would, at least to a certain extent, 
apply to the study of history, biography, and several other 
branches of human knowledge.” But, we feel persuaded 
that the majority of the utilitarians have been beaten out 
of their disparagement of antiquities; and in proof, the 
reader need only turn to the volumes of the Penny Maga- 
zine of the Useful Knowledge Society, to see that year by 
year their attention to antiquarian pursuits has increased ; 
and such information in the Society’s Cyclopedia is 
remarkably well digested throughout. 

The attractiveness of Mr. Lower’s subject, we think, 
will not be disputed. It has been, from time to time, 
taken up by hosts of inquirers: one has contributed a few 
hundred names, another as many explanations—all, 
doubtless, set on to the investigation by our great master 
of antiquities, the illustrious Camden, “the Nourice of 
Antiquitie,’ among the first who paid much ‘attention to 
English surnames. Mr. Lower’s aim has been to digest 
these several contributions, in fifteen essays, showing 
English surnames as derived from places, occupations 
and pursuits, dignities and offices, personal and mental 
qualities, from Christian names, from natural objects and 
signs of houses, social relations, periods of time, expres- 
sions of contempt, from virtues and other abstract ideas; 
foreign names naturalized in England, changed and his- 
torical surnames, with chapters of rebuses, canting arms, 
puns, anagrams, &c. All this classification is executed 
with great care and condensation; for the several essays 
do not fill two hundred pages. At the outset, the author 
makes the following sensible suggestion : 

“The names of individuals are termed, in legal proceedings 
and in common intercourse, CHRISTIAN-NAMES. Camden 
calls them fore (that is first)-names, a term which I consider 
far preferable to the other. Perhaps the word name, without 
any adjunct, would be better still. We should then use name 
and surname as distinctive words, whereas we now often 
regard them as synonymes.” 

The following passage from the introduction is synop- 
tical and useful : 

“Modern nations have adopted various methods’ of dis- 
tinguishing families. The Highlanders of Scotland employed 
the sirename with Mac, and hence our Macdonalds and 
Macartys, meaning respectively the son of Donald and of 
Arthur. The Irish had the practice (probably derived from 
the patriarchal ages) of prefixing Oy or O’, signifying grand- 
son,* as O’Hara, O’Neale; a form still retained in many 
Hibernian surnames. The old Normans prefixed to their 
names the word Fitz, a corruption of Frits, and that derived 
from the Latin Friius, as Fitz-Hamon, Fitz-Gilbert. The 
peasantry of Russia, who are some centuries behind the same 
class in other countries, affix the termination -w1rz (which 
seems to have a close affinity to the Norman Fitz) to their 
names; thus, Peter Paulowitz, for Peter the son of Paul. 
The Poles employ sky in the same sense, as James Petrowsky, 
James the son of Peter. The Biscayans adopt a similar 
method ; and, not to multiply instances, this seems to have 
been in nearly all ages, in all countries, the most obvious, 
and therefore the most customary, way of forming second, or 
sur-names. The most singular deviation from the general 
rule is found among the Arabians, who use their father’s name 
without a forename, as Aven Pace, Aven Rois, the son of 
Pace, the son of Rois.” 

“In Sweden hereditary surnames are said to have been 
unknown before the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At a much later period no surnames were used in 





* It is related in the Encyclopedia Perthensis that an 
antiquated Scottish dame used to make it a matter of boasting 
that she had trod the world’s stage Jong enough to possess one 
hundred Oyes! 





WALES, beyond AP, or son, as David ap Howell, Evan ap 
Rhys, Griffith ap Roger, Johu ap Richard, now very natu- 
rally corrupted into Powell, Price, Prodger, and Pritchard. 
To a like origin may be referred a considerable number of 
the surnames beginning with P and B now in use in 
England, amongst which may be mentioned Preece, Price, 
Pumphrey, Parry, Probert, Probyn, Pugh, Penry ; Bevan, 
Bithell, Barry, Benyon, and Bowers. It was not unusual, 
a century or two back, to hear of such combinations as 
Evan-ap-Griffith-ap-David-ap-Jenkin, and so on to the 
seventh or eighth generation, so that an individual often 
carried his pedigree in his name. The church of Llangollen 
in Wales is said to be dedicated to St. Collen-ap-Gwynnawg- 
ap-Clyndawg-ap-Cowrda-ap-Caradoc - Freichfras - ap - Llyn - 
Merim-ap-Einion-Yrth-ap-Cunedda-Wledig,* a name that 
casts that of the Dutchman, Inkvervankodsdorspanckinka- 
drachdern, into the shade. To burlesque this ridiculous 
species of nomenclature, some wag described cheese as being 
“ ¢ Adam's own cousin-german by its birth, 
Ap Curds-ap-Milk-ap-Cow-ap-Grass-ap-Earth!’ ” 

“ The frequency of such names as Davies, Harris, Jones, 
and Evans, has often been remarked, and is to be accounted 
for by the use of the father’s name in the genitive case, the 
word son being understood ; thus David’s son became Davis, 
Harry’s son Harris, John’s son Jones, and Evan’s son 
Evans. It is a welleattested fact that about forty years 
since the Monmouth and Brecon militia contained no less 
than thirty-six John Joneses. 

“Even the gentry of Wales bore no hereditary surnames 
until the time of Herry the Eighth. That monarch, who 
paid great attention to heraldic matters, strongly recom- 
mended the heads of Welsh families to conform to the 
usage long before adopted by the English, as more consistent 
with their rank and dignity. Some families accordingly 
made their existing sirenames stationary, while a few adopted 
the surnames of English families with whom they were 
allied, as the ancestors of Oliver Cromwell, who thus ex- 
changed Williams for Cromwell, which thenceforward they 
uniformly used.t 

Much time has been expended, of late, in settling 
Shakspeare’s mode of spelling his name; and the result 
being that the poet was undecided or careless as to the 
mode—that the matter rests where it was, and each dis- 
putant adheres to his own hobby. Mr. Lower has a passage 
which bears upon this branch of the subject : 

“ There is great difficulty in tracing the pedigrees of fami- 
lies, arising from the loose orthography which obtained up to 
the time of Elizabeth, and even later. Mr. Markland{ 
mentions having seen a document of the sixteenth century, 
in which four brothers, named Rugely, spell their names in 
as many different ways. Dr. Chandler notices the name of 
Waynflete in seventeen modes of orthography. It might be 
conjectured (adds Mr, Markland) that these variations were 
intentional, could any probable motive be assigned for such a 
practice.”§ 

The following page or two, on double names, is amusing : 

“ On the remark of Tyrwhitt, in his edition of Chaucer, 
that it is ‘ probable that the use of surnames was not in 
Chaucer’s time fully established among the lower class of 
people ;’ a more recent editor of the same poet says,‘ Why, 
the truth is, that they are not now, even in the nineteenth 
century, fully established in some parts of England. There 
are very few, for instance, of the miners of Staffordshire, 
who bear the names of their fathers. The editor knows a 
pig-dealer, whose father’s name was Johnson, but the people 





* Recreative Review, vol. ii. p. 189. 
+ Vide Noble’s House of Cromwell. 
¢ Archeologia, vol. xviii. p. 108. 

§ I have little doubt that what we now consider irregula- 
rities in the orthography of our ancestors, were by them 
thought to be ornamental; a species of taste “ somewhat 
akin to the fastidiousness in modern composition, which as 
studiously rejects the repetition of words and phrases.”— 
M. A. L. 
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call him Pigman, and Pigman he calls himself. This name 
may be now seen over the door of a public house which this 
man keeps in Staffordshire.’ 

“ But this is nothing to the practice of bearing a double 
set of names, which, we are assured, prevails among these 
colliers. Thus a man may at the same time bear the names 
of John Smith and Thomas Jones, without any intention of 
concealment, but it must not be imagined that such regular 
names are in common use. These are a kind of best names, 
which, like their Sunday clothes, they only use on high-days 
and holydays, as at christenings and marriages. For every- 
day purposes they use no appellative, except a nickname, 
as Nosey, Soiden-mouth,* Soaker, or some such elegant de- 
signation; and this is employed, not by their neighbours 
alone, but by their wives and children, and even by them- 
selves! A correspondent of Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,+ 
who is my authority for these statements, says, “ I knew an 
apothecary in the collieries, who, as a matter of decorum, 
always entered the real names of his patients in his books ; 
that is, when he could ascertain them. But they stood 
there only for ornament; for wse he found it necessary to 
append the sobriquet, which he did with true medical 
formality, as, for instance, ‘Thomas Williams, vulgo dict’. 
Oup Purr. . . . Clergymen have been known to send home 
a wedding party in despair, after a vain essay to gain from 
the bride and bridegroom a sound by way of name, which 
any known alphabet had the power of committing to 

aper!” <A story is told of an attorney’s clerk who was 
professionally employed to serve a process on one of these 
oddly-named gentry, whose real name was entered in the 
instrument with legal accuracy. The clerk, after a great 
deal of inquiry as to the whereabouts of the party, was 
about to abandon the search as hopeless, when a young 
woman, who had witnessed his labours, kindly volunteered 
to assist him. 

“ ¢ Oy say, Bullyed,” cried she, to the first person they met, 
€ does thee know a mon neamed Adam Green?’ 

* The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. 

4 ¢ Toy-a-bed, dost thee ?” 

* Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making acquaintance had 
been rather limited, and she could not resolve the difficulty. 

“ Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindle- 
shanks, Cockeye, and Pigtail, were severally invoked, but in 
vain ; and the querist fell into a brown study, in which she 
remained for some time. At length, however, her eyes 


‘suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her companions 


on the shoulder, she exclaimed triumphantly, ‘ Dash my wig! 
whoy he means moy feyther!’ and then turning to the gentle- 
man, she added, ‘ Yo should’n ax’d for Ode Blackbird ! 
“ T could adduce similar instances, where persons among 
the peasantry of my native county are much better known 
iquets than by their proper surnames ; and many only 
know them by the former. This is particularly the case 
where several families in one locality bear the same name. 
A friend of mine informs me, that he lately knew fifteen 
persons in the small town of F » on the coast of Kent, 
whose hereditary name was Hall, but who, gratia distinc- 
tionis, bore the elegant desiguations of — Doggy - Hall, 
Feathertoe, Bumper, Bubbles, Pierce-Eye, Faggots, Cula, 
Jiggery, Pumble- Foot, Cold-Flip, Silver-Eye, Lumpy, 
Sutty, Thick-Lips, and Old-Hare.” 
(To be continued. ) 








THE CORKONIANS. 


THE manners of the Cork people are exceedingly urbane + 
a natural kindness and suavity of disposition at once removes 
the chilling barriers to social intercourse, which require long 
and tedious formalities to surmount in the sister island, and 
renders a sojourn in Cork peculiarly gratifying to a stranger. 


“This habit, however, of using the gentle oil of flattery in con- 


versation,—which amongst the lower classes is carried to an 
extent perfectly Oriental,—has obtained for the Corkonians 
the epithet of ‘‘ sweet-tongued,” and a character for insin- 


With the mouth awry. t Vol. i. p. 297 et seq. 











cerity, which they do not deserve. The poetical licenses 
which these imaginative people allow themselves in their 
ardent professions of attachment, are no more to be taken 
literally than the unbounded liberality of the Spaniard, who, 
on your first introduction to him, earnestly requests your 
acceptance of his house and all that it contains. Dives 
their flowery eloquence of its “taste of the blarney,” there 
will be found beneath it a rich fund of noble and generous 
feelings, which a little kindness never fails to ripen into warm 
and genuine friendship. 

The lower order of the population of Cork are a lively and 
hard-working race—improvident in their habits—strongly 
attached to old customs—intelligent and ready withal—warm 
and sudden in friendship, but equally sudden and violent in 
quarrel. They had formerly the character of being addicted 
to that bane of Ireland’s peace and prosperity—whiskey ; but 
the late moral revolution wrought by the Rev. Mr. Mathew, 
the great apostle of temperance, whose truly pious exertions 
have been the means of reclaiming millions of his countrymen 
from the use of intoxicating liquors, has nowhere more strik- 
ingly demonstrated its beneficial effects than in this his native 
city, where he commenced those benevolent labours which 
have since yielded so abundant a harvest of good to Ireland. 
The vernacular of Cork is perfectly distinct from that spoken 
in other parts of Ireland ; it is a patois peculiar to itself, and 
“may be regarded as the ancient Cockneyism of the mixed 
race who held the old city, Danes, English, and Irish.” The 
intercourse with strangers, which has increased with the 
rapidly extending commerce of this city, has done much 
to remove this peculiarity of dialect; and it is now to 
be found in its unadulterated purity only in the ancient 
localities of Mallow Lane and Ballythomas. In these 
undisturbed retreats, the inhabitants retain their old 
habits, manners, and language; and, according to Mr. 
Windele, these have ever been found “the readiest and 
gayest actors in the mummeries of the May-day Mummers.” 

“None has ever equalled them in the hearty ceremony of 
whipping out the herring on Easter Sunday, or throwing 
bran on the new mayor. What other part of the city has 
ever furnished so jolly and uproarious a train of males or 
females to sustain the humours of the Irish carnival, the 
‘going to Skellig ?” ‘The groups of ‘ wren boys’ here muster 
strongest on St. Stephen’s morning, and the mimic warfare 
of a ‘batter’ between the clans of rival streets, is nowhere 
else waged with more spirit or earnestness.” But it appears 
that the taste of the public is latterly becoming more refined ; 
the present race are not to be amused by the same sports that 
delighted their forefathers: the mummeries, bran-throwings, 
and batterings, are consequently disappearing, and the time 
is fast approaching when the memory of these rude pastimes 
will have wholly passed away. The suburbs of Cork on the 
south side of the river, possess fewer pictorial attractions than 
those on the northern shore. The Lough of Cork, a conside- 
rable sheet of water south-west of the city, is the scene of one 
of Crofton Croker’s popular legends. He says, that it was 
once a small fairy well, covered by a stone, concerning which 
a tradition had been handed down from remote times, which 
predicted, that, if the stone which covered the well were not 
replaced every morning, after the dwellers in the valley had 
taken from it their daily supply of water, a torrent would rush 
forth, inundate the vale, and drown all the inhabitants. This 
calamity was at length incurred by a certain princess who, 
neglecting the injunction, forgot tu close the mouth of the 
well, and caused the destruction of her father and his people. 

Among the sports and pastimes of Cork are the following : 

May-day Mummers.—This remnant of a Pagan Saturnalia 
differs little from the May games of England. There are the 
same characters—the fool, the maid Marion, and the rest of 
the dramatis persone, who have descended to us from the 
early ages of Christianity, aud whose unruly revels under the 
leadership of the Abbot of Unreason, are described with 
graphic skill in “ The Abbot” of Sir Walter Scott. 

Whipping out the Herring.—This is a humorous ceremony, 
performed by the Roman Catholic populace on the last day 
of Lent, to celebrate their release from fish-diet. To typify 
this event they suspend a herring from a pole, which is 
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carried through the streets by a man wrapped in an ox-hide ; 
a crowd of boys and idie fellows following and whipping the 
meagre emblem of their late abstinence until they have 
whipped it outside of the town. 

Throwing Bran on the new Mayor.—On the day of the 
mayor’s election, the populace assemble, and following him 
from the court to his residence, throw bran upon him, as 
emblematic of the plenty they hope for during his year of 
office. From this custom, the phrase “ bran-new,” it is 
supposed, has been derived. The practice is evidently bor- 
rowed from the mysteries of Paganism; wheat, sult, milk, 
and flour, being esteemed by almust every nation as symbolic 
of peace and plenty. 

Going to Skellig—Skellig is a small rocky islet to the 
westward of Cork harbour, which has long been a famous 
place of pilgrimage, particularly for loyers desirous of being 
united in gentle Hymen’s bonds, who resort to it in great 
numbers on a certain day insummer. This citeumstance has 
not escaped the humourists of Cork, who publish every year, 
at the period of going to Skellig, a string of doggerel rhymes, 
called “ The Skellig List,” in which the names of almost all 
the marriagenble maids and bachelors of the city are coupled, 
sometimes with a great deal of humour, as love pilgrims to 
the celebrated Irish Paphos—Skellig Island. 

Hunting the Wren on St. Stephen’s day, is as popular an 
amusement amongst boys and young fellows in Ireland as it is 
in England.—From Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, by 
N. P. Willis. 





Warieties. 


Big Animals.—An animal has been dug up in “ Big Bone 
Lick,” we are informed by the Louisville Messenger, which 
measures sixty feet in length, in height twenty-two feet, and 
is twelve feet broad at the hips! It is called the “ Ken- 
tuckian,” and the owners of the “ Missourian” have con- 
cluded to give up their small skeleton as a bad jub. 

Indian Eloquence.—The following specimen of elegiac 
pathos was delivered by an Indian woman over the contiguous 
graves of her husband and infant:—“ The Father of life and 
light has taken from me the apple of my eye and the core of my 
heart, and hid them in these two graves. I will moisten the 
one with my tears, and the other with the milk of my breast, 
till I meet them again in the country where the sun never 
sets !” 

Good Reason.—A secretary of state being asked by an 
intimate friend why he did not promote merit, aptly replied, 
“ Because merit did not promote me.” 

Meteorite——The Agram (Crvatia) Zeitung, mentions the 
falling of a meteoric stone, in the adjoining distriet, on Apvil 
26, 3 o'clock p.m. The fall was accompanied by a great 
storm of thunder, and a noise in the air, which lasted filteen 
minutes. The stone had sunk about one foot into the earth, 
but when removed from the field it weighed only a little more 
than 2 lbs., because the persons who first hastened to the spot 
had broken off pieces to keep as curiosities. The stone is 
brittle; the fracture is granulated, and ash-grey, interspersed 
with small reddish-yellow points. Another stone feil on the 
same day, about two miles from the first. It was broken to 
pieces and carried off, so that only a bit about the size of a 
plummet remained.— Prussian State Gazette. 

Borrowing Arms.—A certain plebeian high-sheriff of 
Sussex, not many years since, on being asked by his coach- 
maker what arms he would have painted on his carriage, 





replied: “Oh, I don’t care—suppose we have Lord Chi- | 


chester's—I think they’re as pretty as any!” 

Epitaph in a churchyard in the North of England: 

“ Here lies (alas!) and more’s the pity, 
All that remuins of Joun New-ciry.” 

To which the following somewhat important nota bene is 
attached :— 
“ The man’s name was New Town, which would not rhyme.” 

Quid pro Quo.—* Nobody likes you,” cried a crabbed 
foundling, in a quarrel with aneighbour. “ Nor you,” replied 
the latter, “ not even your mother.” 





Anagram.—George Thompson, Esq. the eloquent anti- 
slavery advocate, was solicited to go into parliament, with a 
view to his more efficiently serving the cause of negro eman- 
cipation. This question being submitted to the consideration 
of his friends, one of them found the following answer, in the 
letters of his name :— 

GEORGE THOMPSON, 
O go—ihe Negro’s M.P. 
Lower, on English Surnames. 

Long Name.—An Englishman riding one dark night among 
the mountains of Wales, heard a cry of distress, proceeding 
apparently from a man who had fallen into a ravine near the 
highway; and on listening more attentively, heard the words, 
“ Help, master, help!” in a voice truly Cambrian. “ Help! 
what, who are you?” inquired the traveller. “ Jenkin-ap- 
Griffith-ap-Robin-ap- William-ap-Rees-ap-Evan,” was the 
response. “ Lazy fellows that ye be,” rejoined the English- 
man, setting spurs to his horse, “ to lie rolling in that hole, 
half-a-dozen of ye; why iu the name of common sense don’t 
ye help one another out?”— Ibid. 

A Six-whcel Diligence is about to be established between 
the Paris and Belgian frontier. 

Light Guineas.— Now that gold coin is so often “ weighed 
in the balance, and foun: wanting,” it may be important to 
know that coin, though apparently much worn, is not conse- 
quently of short weight. Many years since, Mr. Hatchett, 
(in the Philosophical Transactions,) proved that the oblitera- 
tion of the impressions on guld coins is not always attended 
with diminution of weight; but that the supposed abrasion of 
the prominent parts is, in fact, a depression of those parts 
intv the mass, bringing them to a level with the rest. 

Diamonds.—Lieutenant Newbold mentions the universal 
belief among the miners of India that diamonds grow ; that 
worn-out excavations, after a lapse of rest of fifteen or twenty 
years, may again be examined, and fresh diamonds will be 
found in them. Although at first little disposed to pay any 
attention to such a belief, Lieut. Newbold found, subsequently, 
reason to consider it more fully: and he is now of opinion 
that the belief is not without foundation. He has generally 
found that the opinions of the natives on these matters are, 
in the main, correct; and has himself witnessed the extrac- 
tion of diamonds in tolerable abundance, from excavations 
long neglected as worn out. At many mines the natives con- 
tent themselves with working the old excavations in suc- 
cession, which they constantly find profitable after a sufficient 
lapse of time. ulthough abandoned before as unproductive. 
The smuller size of diamonds in modern times may perhaps 
be accounted for on this hypothesis, the cupidity of the con- 
tractors not allowing a sufficient interval of rest to intervene 
between the workings. Diamonds are divided by the Hindus 
into castes, to which they give the names of their own civil 
distinctions ; the best diamond being called a Brahman, and 
the lowest a Sudra. The largest recently found was dug up 
at Punnah, and it was sold to the Asiatic Society. 

Quackery.—* Ma’am,” said a quack of Long Island to a 
nervous old lady, “ your case isa scrutunuturury complaint.” 
“ Pray, Doctor, what is that?” “ It is the dropping of the 
nerves, ma’am, the nerves having fallen in the pizarintum, 
the chest becomes morberous, and the head goes tisarizen, 
tisarizen.” ‘ Ah! Doctor,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘‘ you 
have described my feelings exactly.” ‘ 

Spirit-drinking.—The decrease in Ireland, in one quarter 
of the year 1840, appears to have been upwards of half a 
million gallons! 

Bankruptcy of Mr. Homer :— 

“That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very ODD-D'YE-SEE, 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
So ILL-HE-HAD his books conducted !” 
Heraldic Aromalies. 
London: Published for the Proprietors, by W. BRITTAIN, 

Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JounN MENZzIEs. Glas- 

gow: D. Bryce. 
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